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Extracted for “ The Friend.” 
THE APOCALYPTIC CHURCHES, 
From Elliott’s Travels in Austria, Russia and Turkey. 
(Continued from page 357.) 
Smyrna. 


“ The martyrdom took place on the seventh 
day before the calends of March, a. p. 167, 
which the Greeks celebrate on the twenty- 
third of February, according to the intention 
expressed by Polycarp’s disciples in the letter 
just quoted, who write, ‘ The Lord will grant 
us in gladness and joy to celebrate the birth- 
day of his martyrdom, both in commemora- 
tion of those who have wrestled before us, and 
for the instruction and confirmation of those 

o come after.’ The use of the word ‘ birth- 
ty , in this quotation; strikingly ev... that 
the early Christians regarded death as the 
gate of life, and felt that in commemorating a 
day of martyrdom, they were celebrating a 
nativity to glory. Archbishop Usher has en- 
deavoured to prove that Polycarp, who was 
appointed bishop of Smyrna by St. John, and 
was his intimate friend, was ‘ the angel of the 
church of Smyrna,’ addressed by our Lord. 
If so (which may be doubted) his martyrdom 
was expressly predicted, accompanied by a 
promise, well calculated to sustain him in 
such an hour; ‘ Fear none of those things 
which thou shalt suffer: be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of life.’* 

« The progress of religion has not kept pace 
with its early advances in this once hallowed 
spot; and yet there is not one of the seven 
churches of Asia Minor, within whose sacred 
precincts the trumpet of the gospel now gives 
so distinct and certain a sound. While Mo- 
hammed is acknowledged in twenty mosques, 
and Jews assemble in several synagogues, the 
faith of the Messiah is taught in Armenian, 
Greek, and Catholic churches. Yet it is not 
in the exhibition of Christianity, thus per- 
verted and dishonoured, that we can rejoice : 





* Rev. 2. 10: 

+The Armenians have one; the Greeks five large, 
and several smaller churches; and the Catholics two. 
These are allowed the privilege, granted to neither 
Greeks nor Armenians, of having bells attached to their 
edifices. 
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happily, her dogtrimes are "set forth, Sabbath 
after Sabbath, in a purer form, in English, 
French and Italian, in two Protestant chapels; 
one connected with the English, the other with 
the Dutch consulate. 

“ Thus, it appears, that as regards religious 
privileges, no less than commercial import- 
ance, Smyrna is in a condition far superior to 
that of any other of the sever’ apocalyptic 
churches. Ephests, Sardis, and Lagoticea 
are no more. In Pergamus and Thyatira, the 
lamp of truth glimmers but faintly in a single 
Greek and Armenian temple ; and, though in 
Philadelphia there are several Greek churches 
under the superintendence of an archbishop, 
yet service is performed in a language not 
understood by the people ; and, in fact, though 
not in name, the ‘ candlestick’ ie removed out 
of its place. In Smyrna alone, Greeks, Ar- 
menians, and Catholics are instructed in intel- 
ligible accents; and five resident Protestant 
ministers labour as missionaries, striving, at 
however humble a distance, to tread in the 
footsteps of the blessed Polycarp.” 


Sarpis, 


Travelling in Asia Minor, the author de- 
scribes various objects of interest, which would 
probably be tedious to readers generally, and 
are chiefly omitted; some notice, however, 
will be taken of “ the beautiful plain of Mag- 
nesia, rich in productiveness, but, like the rest 
of the country, poor in productions, because, 
lacking the hand of man to call into action the 
plentiful resources of nature. 

‘“‘ Magnesia is embosomed in hills which 


have long been noted for the production of 


load-stones : and the name of the magnet* is 
supposed to have been derived from the city 
Magnesia, abounding, as it does, in polarized 
iron. Through the medium of this derivative, 
Magnesia is said to give its name to one of our 
valuable medicines. The word being first 
associated with the attractive property of the 
magnet, early chymists, who should rather be 
called alchymists, applied it to every sub- 
stance which had the power of attracting ; and 
when the process of preparing magnesia dis- 
closed the fact, that an acid was disengaged, 
and an alkaline earth left behind, they argued 
that the earth had previously held the acid by 
attraction, and gave it the name of magnesia, 
the magnetic, or attracting earth. 

* Magnesia is the cleanest and neatest town 
in Asia Minor ; in the width of its streets, and 
in many other respects, it is far superior to 
Smyrna. The principal buildings are two 





* Some say that the magnet was so named from 


the load-stone by the attraction of his iron crook on 
Mount Ida. 



















Magnes, a shepherd, who first discovered the power of 
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mosques, with double minarefs, indicating a 
royal foundation ;«the ipterior of -each is 
adorned with paintings of-the only kind ad- 
mitted by Moslims; and with numerous lamp§, 
ivory balls, and ostriches’ eggs, such as are 
to be seen in all the mosques of Constantino- 
ple. The present ton amounts to about 
thirty thousand, of whom four thousand are 
Greeks, two thousand Armenians, gn a few “ 
Jews ; thetrest are Turks. Efch religious 
persuasion has its of warship the Ar.” 


menians ‘and Jews have two, ait thé Moslims, %. % 
upwardgof thirty. .» ‘ i ¢e 


«This is the residence’of the bite . 
bishop of Ephesus, and of the Mqhami AY. 
governor of the provinée, wife: holds “directly - ., 


under the sultan, and exercises vice-regal 
power within the limits of his jurisdiction, so 
long as he continues to pay the fixed tribute.” 

After noticing several other matters at this 
place, and on the road from it—Elliott says, 
“The individual is not to be envied who can 
approach without emotion the ruins of Sardis. 
That church which was solemnly exhorted to 
‘ be watchful, and strengthen the things which 
remain that are ready to die,’ and which 
was admonished, ‘ If thou shalt not watch, I 
will come on thee as a thief, and thou shalt 
not know what hour I will come upon thee ;’* 
having long since filled up the measure of her 
iniquities, is now a standing proof of Divine 
wrath and truthfulness. 

“ The very first stones which arrest the eye 
7 the traveller as he enters Sardis speak of 
ife, and youth, and glo me oe « The 
are the remaifis of Sea rkish burial. 
ground, now disused, because the living have 
well nigh fled from a place which seems to he 
devoted to destruction. Strabo and Herodo- * 
tus mention that the air of this part of the 
country was so healthy that the inhabitants 
generally lived to a great age. The Turks 
now consider it pestilential, and have a say- 
ing, that every man dies who builds a house 
at Sardis ; consequently, not a single native 
Moslim resides there. About thirty vagrants 
from Turcomania, who have permission to 
inhabit a certain district of Anatolia, entirely 
deserted by Turks, pitch their tents in the 
neighbourhood in summer, and house them- 
selves during winter in huts scattered at the 
foot of the mountain. Holding, in common 
with the Persians, the doctrines of the 
Sheeahs, they are regarded by the Turks, 
who are all Sunnees,t as worse than infidels, 





* Rev. 3. 2, 3. 

+ The three immediate successors of Mohammed 
were Abubeker, Omar, and Othman; his son-in-law 
Ali not coming into power till twenty-two years after 
his decease, in the yer of the Hegira 35, a. pv. 656; 
his reign was of only three years’ duration, and his two 
sons, Hugsan and Hussein, then f.'] with their father 
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and they live -here without mosque or priest. 
* Such is the an population of what was) 
once the capital of Croesus ; the ancient city 
called, by way of distinction, ‘ The city of the 

. Lydians ;* which has witnessed the succes- 

sive glories of Lydian kings, Persian satraps, 
and Macedonian conquerors ; of Syrians, Ro- 
mans, and Turks! Now, alas! with its tem- 
poral honours, its higher and spiritual are no 
less past away. Of the Christian church, 
to which it was once said, ‘ Thou hast a few 
names even in Sardis which have not defiled 
their garments, and they shall walk with me 
it white, for they are worthy,’t the only re- 
presentatives are a single Greek, his wife, and 
child, of whom all that charity can hope is, 
that they are not living ‘atheists in the 
world.’ 

“ Sardis now called Sart, stands at the foot 
of Tmolus, in a plain bounded on all sides by 
hills utterly desert, and exhibiting no trace 
either of cultivation or human habitation. 

» Here a thousand historical associations rush 
bf upon the thind; On this plain was fought the 
battle which Lydia at the disposal of 
Cyrus, fulfilling” the prophetic declaration, 
that it should become as a ‘ rib’ in the mouth 
of the Persian ‘ bear.’§ Here Alexander rest- 
ed after the battle of the Granicus; and here 
were encamped the armies of Xerxes, Anti- 
ochus, and Timur Shah. In the distance are 
seen the Gygaan lake, and the vast tumulus of 
Haxyattes, the father of Croesus, with the 
ample stream of Hermus; while, close at 
hand, flows the golden-sanded Pactolus, fam- 
ed for its alchymic power, and the part it 
played in the tragedy of Midas.” 

After noticing the ruins of the palace of 
Croesus, the church of the Panagia, the Acro- 
polis, Anciegt Coins, and the remains of the 
temple of Cybele, he makes the following re- 
flections :— 

“The heart becomes heavy among the 
ruins of this mi city. The desolation is 
appalling, the ule unnatural. The only 
animals we saw were a few wild dogs, a soli- 
tary owl, and some degenerate individuals of 
the human species; and we were forcibly 
reminded of the language of Scripture, ad- 
dressed to Babylon and Tyre; for, indeed, 
Sardis the great is fallen, is fallen! Wild 
beasts of the desert now lie there ; her houses 
are full of doleful creatures ; owls dwell there, 
and wild beasts cry in her desolate houses. A 

ion for the bittern, and pools of water, 
and swept with the besom of destruction, they 
that see her narrowly look upon her and con- 
sider her, saying, Is this the city that made 
the earth to tremble, that did shake king- 
doms? Is this your joyous city whose anti- 
quity is of ancient days ?”|| 





under the stronger party of their opponents, The 
Sheeahs regard Abubeker and his successors as usurp- 
ers, maintaining that Ali should have succeeded to his 
father-in-law ; the Sunnees hold the opposite opinion. 
This is the origin of the schism which has divided, 
from that day to this, the Mohammedan world. 

* Herod. 7. 31. + Rev. 3, 4. t Eph. 2. 12. 

§ Dan. 7. 5. See Bishop Newton on the prophe- 


cies. 
|| Vide Rev. 18, 2; and Is. 13. 21, 22; 14.16.23; and 
23. 7. 
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Peutapecrum anp Laopicea. 


Tn The vicinity of Philadelphia we noticed 

the first signs of industry and prosperity ; after 
travelling for several days without observing 
a symptom of cultivation, it was a relief to the 
eye to see a field supplied with water by an 
aqueduct, and twelve yoke of oxen actuully at 
work. 
“ It was to the bishop of the church of Phi- 
ladelphia that the promise~was addressed, 
‘ Him that overcometh will I make a pillar 
in the temple of my God; and I will write 
upon him the name of my God, and the name 
of the city of my God ;’* and a Christian tra- 
veller, contemplating the present town, must 
recall, with no common interest, in connection 
with these words, the description given by the 
sceptic Gibbon. 

“ Among the Greek colonies and churches 
of Asia, Philadelphia is still erect, a column 
in a scene of ruins: ‘ this interest is enhanced 
when he learns that the spot has long been 
held so sacred, even by Mohammedans, that 
their dead are brought thither from Constan- 
tinople to be buried, and that the city is called 
by them (Ala Shehr,) The exalted city. 

“ Philadelphia derived its name from Atta- 
lus Philadelphus, who founded it in the second 
century before our era. It suffered greatly 
from earthquakes, owing to its proximity to 
the voleanic district, called (Katakehaumene) 
or Burnt Up; and it was one of the fourteen 
cities which were destroyed, in whole, or in 
part, by a subterranean convulsion, in the 
reign of Tiberius. «It is interesting, as being 
the last in Asia which submitted to the Turks. 
Her valiant citizens defended their religion 
and freedom above four-score years; ‘ they 
nobly resisted Sultan Bajazet in 1390 ;? and 
at length capitulated with the proudest of the 
Othmans.t 

“The first view of Philadelphia warrants 
its appellation (Aala Shehr.) The beautiful 
city ; it is built partly in the plain, and partly 
on one of the roots of Tmolus, which, sepa- 
rated by a valley from the posterior range, 
and rising to a very considerable elevation, is 
the site of the acropolis. The wall of the 
town, which is composed of small stones, 
united by a strong cement, is fortified by 
round towers, and regarded as one of the best 
preserved in Anatolia ; nevertheless, much of 
it is destroyed, and we entered by a breach 
close to a blocked-up gate, of which two 
columns with their architrave are standing. 
On its top, within a short space, we counted 
forty-eight stork’s nests; at this time of the 
year they are deserted ; but there is no season 
in which Philadelphia is not cheered by the 
voice of the turtle dove ; hundreds are to be 
seen in and around the town, the very name§ 





* Rev. 3. 12, 

+ Philadelphia is likewise called (Aala Shehr) the 
beautiful city. Some have erroneously imagined that 
the name is (Allah Shehr,) which they translate “ the 
city of God;” but this is not the case, and prophecy 
does not seem to require a fulfilment of this nature. In 
Turkish, the words allah shehr could have no signifi- 
cation consistently with the rules of grammar; for the 
translation of “the city of God” would be allahan 

Gibbon 


shehree. t Gibbon. 
§ (Philadelphia) brotherly love. 


ae 








of which would seem to possess an attraction 
for the bird of love. 

“In the modern buildings there is nothing 
to admire. ‘The houses are mean and irregu- 
lar, as throughout Asia Minor ; some are tiled, 
but the greater part have flat roofs, besmeared 
with mud. Few towns, however, are more 
interesting, for relics of antiquity meet the 
eye at every step; here, a broken Ionic capi- 
tal forms the angle of a house, and an archi- 
trave its step; there, fragments of a rich 
cornice are built into a wall; a modern 
mosque is supported by the truncated shafts 
of antique columns; and sacred sarcophagi 
are desecrated by conversion into common 
water-troughs ; fountains inthe dirtiest strects, 
and the very pavement on which one treads, 
teem with vestiges of antiquity ; and in a ne- 
glected spot, near the south wall of the city, 
amid dirt and rubbish, we remarked two 
venerable marble pillars lying unheeded on 
the ground. 

“The population of Philadelphia is con- 
siderable ; it contains nearly three thousand 
Turkish, and two hundred and fifty Greek 
houses. 

“ While in most Turkish towns, the God of 
Mohammed is acknowledged without a dis- 
sentient voice; in Philadelphia Christianity 
has her churches, her priests, and her arch- 
bishop. There is still a numerous population 
professing the name of Him that is ‘ holy,’”* 
and proving by the continuance of their daily 
a. however feeble, against the deism of 

slam that He justly appropriates to himself 

the attribute of ‘ truth,’* since His promise 
made nearly 1800 years ago to their fore- 
fathers is now realized in them; ‘ Behold, I 
have set before thee an open door, and no mai 
can shut it.’ ”* 


———— 


LAURA BRIDGMAN. 
Dr. Howe's Report. 
(Continued from page 315.) 


Two or three instances are recorded in her 
teacher’s journal of apparent unkindness on 
Laura’s part to other children, and one in- 
stance, of some ill-temper to a grown person; 
but so contradictory are they to the whole 
tenor of her character and conduct, that I 
must infer either a misunderstanding of her 
motives by others, or ill-judged conduct on 
their part. For instance, her teacher says, 
July 2d, ** A complaint was entered against 
Laura, that she pinched Lucy and made her 
ery.” I talked with Laura about it. I told 
her “ Lurena told doctor, you pinched Lucy’s 
nose and made her cry :” before I had finished 
the sentence, she smiled, and seemed, by the 
expression of her face, to think that it was 
very ridiculous to pinch her nose; but when 
she was told that Lucy cried, she changed 
countenance, and was immediately sad. She 
said, “* When did I pinch Lucy’s nose?” I 
said, “ Lurena said yesterday.” “ After 
how many schools?” 1 told her, { did not 
know. She thought a moment, and then said, 
eagerly, “I pinched Lucy’s nose after one 


* Rev, 3. 7, 8. 
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school, to play. 1 did not mean to make her | appears to be in the wrong, and to say, “ He| able to make her comprehend many things by 
cry, because I played. Did Lucy know I1\did forget,” or “ He did not mean to do| using natural signs. She had a sign for yes- 
was wrong?” 1 told her Lucy did not know|wrong.” The same may be said of that spi-| terday, to-morrow, for approbation and disap- 
when she played, and she must play softly. [| rit of truthfulness, which makes all children | probation, for a friend, for the low numbers, 
asked her if she loved Lucy; she replied, | believe implicitly what is told them, how ex-| and perhaps as high as ten; but about this I 
“ Yes; but Lucy does not hug me.” Why |travagant soever it may be ; but which Laura|am not quite satisfied; at any rate, she was 
does she not ? “ Because she is very deaf and|has preserved long after the age at which| possessed of the means of intercourse with 
blind, and does not know how to love me ; she | others have thrown it aside. deaf and dumb persons, to an extent which 
is very weak to hug.” I have already made this report so long,| must be highly advantageous to her, living, as 

I will give some extracts from my diary,|that I must leave unnoticed many subjects/she does, in a community of them. There 
showing her conscientiousness. which I would gladly touch upon, and even| is, however, about her inexpressive face, and 

‘‘ September 17.—I tested Laura’s consci-|upon that which will interest so many,—her|her attitude and demeanour, a certain passi- 

entiousness by relating a simple story. A little | ideas of God,—I must be brief. vity, denoting habitual inattention to external 
boy went to see a lady, and the lady gave him} During the past year, she has shown very | objects, which is a very unfavourable symp- 
two birds, one for himself, and one for his sis- | great inquisitiveness in relation to the origin) tom, and which contrasts strongly with the 
ter ; she put them in a basket for him to carry | of things. She knows that men made houses, | appearance of Laura Bridgman, and Oliver 
home, and told«him not to open the basket | furniture, d&c. ; but, of her own accord, seemed | Caswell ; they are always on the alert ; their 
until he got home. The boy went into the/to infer, that they did not make themselves, | spirits seem to be striving to get abroad,—to 
street, and met another little boy, who said, | or natural objects. She therefore asks, “* Who| go out and examine the relations of external 
‘ Open the basket, and let me feel the birds ;’ | made dogs, horses, and sheep.” She has got| things; while Julia’s is content to sit within, 
and the boy said, ‘ No, no;’ but the other| from books, and perhaps from other children, |and receive impressions made upon the sur- 
boy said, ‘ Yes, yes ;’ and then the boy opened |the word, God ; but has formed no definite | face of her body. When left alone, she loses 
the basket, and they felt of the birds. Did he|idea on the subject. Not long since, when| consciousness, and lies flat upon her face, 
do right? She paused, and said,‘ Yes.’ I) her teacher was explaining the structure of a} sleeping or dozing for hours together. This 
said, Why? She replied, ‘ He did not remem-| house, she was puzzled to know, “how the| makes her case very mieteatie; for long 
ber.’ I said, if he did remember, did he do} masons piled up bricks, before floor was made | inactivity of the perceptive faculties not only 
right? She replied, ‘ Little wrong to forget.’ | to meals on.” When this was explained, she} prevents their attaining any vigor, but disin- 
1 then went on to say, when the boys did feel| asked, “ When did masons make Jennette’s| clines to mental activity, and incapacitates for 
of the birds, one bird was killed. Here she| parlour ; before all Gods made all folks?” _| its long continuance. 
became very much excited, and manifested; [I am now occupied in devising various ways| ‘ Besides, she is past the age which nature 
the greatest anxiety and distress, saying, | of giving her an idea of immaterial power, by | destines for acquiring and storing up know- 
‘ Why did boy feel hard? Why did bird not| means of the attraction of magnets, the push-| ledge; few people learn much after they are 
Sy? Iwent on: he carried the basket and | ing of vegetation, &c. ; and intend attempting | thirty-five ; they continue to grow wiser ; but 
birds home, and gave the dead bird to his sis-|to convey to her some adequate idea of the | it is mainly by reflecting upon what they have 
ter; did he do right or wrong? She said,| great Creator and Ruler of all things. learned, by ‘ chewing the cud of sweet and 
‘wrong. Why? ‘ To kill bird.’ I said, but} I am fully aware of the immeasurable im-/| bitter fancy ;’ not only must people reap in 
who must have the live bird, the boy or the| portance of the subject, and of my own inad-| age, as they have sown in youth ; but if they 
irl? She said,‘ Girl’ Why? ‘ Because|equacy ; I am aware, too, that pursue what|have not sown at all, neither can they reap. 

was careless, and girl was not careless.’|course I may, I shall incur more of human| Numerous, however, as are the odds against a 
She was at first a little confused about the per-| censure than of approbation ; but, incited by | successful issue, the stake is so precious and 
sons, but decided promptly the question of|the warmest affection for the child, and guided | important a one, that a hearty and persevering 
right or wrong, both in respect to opening the | by the best exercise of the humble abilities| attempt should be made, and will be made to 
basket, and about who ought to possess the | which God has given me, I shall go on in the win it.” 
bird. attempt to give her a faint idea of the power 

‘She supposed it was all reality, and I could | and love of that Being, whose praise she is 
not well make her conceive the object of the|every day so clearly proclaiming, by her 
fable, much less give her an idea of the inge-| glad enjoyment of the existence which He 
nious author of it. has given to her. 

“ Her mind was for some time entirely occu- 
pied with this story; and she afterwards ask- 
ed, ‘ Did man knock boy because he kill bird? 
I said no, the boy’s heart did knock him— 
does you heart knock you when you do wrong? 
She inquired about the beating of the heart, 
and said, ‘ My heart did knock little when I 
did do wrong.’” 

She asked, “ Why blood come in face ?” 
I said, When wrong is done. She paused, 
and said, “ Did blood come in Olive’s face 
when she did tell lie : do blood come in your 
face when you do wrong ?” 

I reflected much upon whether I ought yet 
to give her any general rules of right, benevo- 
lence, duty, &c., or trust to example, ac- 
tion, and habit, and decided upon the last ; 
example and practice must precede, and 
generalization will easily follow. 

It is most pleasing to observe that beautiful 
spirit of charity which prompts her to extenu- 
ate the faults of others, and which, when any 
story of the kind just referred to is related to 
her, leads her to apologise for the person who 





































































Lucy Reep 


It may be remembered was taken from the 
care of Dr. Howe just as he was beginning to 
reap the fruit of much faithful and arduous 
labour. The minute account which he gives 
of her case, in this report is highly interest- 
ing. She “ was born in Danby, Vt. October, 
1827. Her eyes were weak from birth ; but 
her hearing was good, and nothing peculiar 
was remarked until in her third year. She 
was then troubled with scrofula, and had ab- 
scesses in her ears, which soon destroyed her 
hearing. She could talk as much as chil- 
dren usually do at her age, but soon lost the 
use of words. Her eyes became very much 
diseased at three years old, and continued 
more or less so, although she was not consid- 
ered totally blind, until she was eight years 
old, when she injured them by a rose bush, the 
consequence of which was total extinction of 
vision. She was supposed to be deranged at 
times, and was often ungovernable, no one but 
a younger sister having any control over her. 

«“ She was brought to us on the 18th of 
February, 1841, being at that time fourteen 
years of age. She was in a lower stage of 
humanity than any human being I ever saw, 
excepting idiots. That she was blind and 


In the preceding report, allusion is made to 
two children, Oliver Caswell and Lucy Reed, 
both blind mutes. Of the latter, a short no- 
tice was published some time ago in “ The 
Friend.” Besides these, Dr. Howe has now 
under his care the celebrated Julia Brace, for- 
merly of the Hartford Asylum, of whom 
several detailed accounts have appeared in 
this publication. Of late years, her case has 
decreased in interest. She has become less 
observant of surrounding objects, and seemed 
to be gradually sinking into a state of intel- 
leetual:torpor. ‘To arouse her from this con- 
dition, and, if possible, to give her further 
instruction in the elements of knowledge, she 
has been placed under the skilful discipline of 
Dr. H. - He says, “ She arrived here on the 
9th of April, 1842, being nearly thirty-five 
years old. She seemed to understand perfectly 
the object of her coming, and to be desirous 
of learning something in the school with the 
blind girls. The intelligent matron of the 
Hartford school accompanied her, and was 
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deaf, was not thé worst; she seemed un- | perhaps without dangerous agitation to Lucy’s, March, 1842,” intended to turn the tribes in the 


‘manageable ; nor was there any apparent mode 


of communication with her, for she had but 
very few of the natural signs common to deaf 
mutes, and even to blind deaf mutes. I hardly 
know how to express her appearance better 
than by saying, she seemed astonished at her- 
self,—at her own situation—she was not at 
ease—she did not understand herself, as Lau- 
ra, Oliver, Julia Brace, and other blind mutes. 
She wore over her head a large handkerchief, 
with the folds of which she covered her face, 
as with a veil; it hung down as far as her 
mouth, and completely concealed her features. 
She had worn this several years, and for the 
last two years, so continually, that her father 
had seen her face but once during all that 
time, and then he only caught a glimpse of it. 
Her parents, humouring her whim, provided 
for her a number of large handkerchiefs, 
which she changes, as fast as they become 
soiled ; but always in the night, or in a closet 
by herself. As this whim was first mani- 
fested at about the age when girls begin to be 
mindful of their appearance in the eyes of 
others, and anxious to conform to whatever 
may be their standard of beauty, it was, per- 
haps, the indistinct working of the same feel- 
ing in her, which told her, that as her blindness 
made her differ from others, she could conceal 
the peculiarity, and perhaps increase her come- 
liness by covering her head and face. 

*‘ Whether she had any natural sense of 
modesty, could only be judged by the negative 
evidence of her not violating its dictates in 
regard to dress, attitude or action, while she 
transgressed most of the other laws of deco- 
rum continually. At table, for instance, she 
stretched out her hands, and laid hold of every 
thing within reach. She was tess inclined to 
allow any one in man’s dress to’ touch her 
than in woman’s; she repelled the one, but 
shrank from the other as from strangers, and 
was not at all disposed to receive any endear- 
ments from them, She was slender, but ap- 
parently very active and strong ; and, at home, 
moved about very freely, both in the house 
and in its immediate neighbourhood, and could 
climb trees with great agility. She had 
learned to sew, and was very handy with her 
needle, as well as ingenious in cutting and 
constructing various little articles. 

‘She was accompanied by her father, a 
very respectable farmer from Danby, Vt., and 
a younger sister, to whom she clung very close- 
ly ; not, however, as I should think, so much 
from affection, as for protection among stran- 
gers. She would not, indeed, allow her sister 
to leave her an instant ; and when she per- 
ceived that she was inclined to do so, either 
grasped her dress with one hand, or if she was 
obliged to use both her hands for any thing, 
she would pin her gown to her own. I directed 
her sister to unpin the dress softly, and to slip 
away @:moment, so that Lucy might begin to 
be-accustomed to her absence, and to learn 
that she would return again ; but when she did 
return, Lucy held fast to her, and would not 
trust the pin any more ; but whenever she had 
occasion to use both hands, she held some part 
of the dress in her teeth. As there was no 
way of separating them without violence, and 


feelings ; and as I was desirous that the anx- interior and along the coast of northern Afri- 
jous parents should feel every assurance of ca, from the slave-trade, by drawing their at- 
their unfortunate child’s proper treatment, | tention to other articles of traffic within their 
requested the sister to remain, which she did,;reach. It is intimated that he expects to have 





during several weeks.” 
(To be continued.) 





Translated for ‘‘ The Friend.” 


MORNING THOUGHTS, 
From the German. 


The moon hides her beams,and the grey mists out- 
spreading, 
Half-curtain the sky and the earth’s verdant breast ; 
The stars’ splendors fade; and showers of fire shedding, 
The sun stirs existence, and banishes rest. 


With purple and sapphire the firmament gloweth, 

As the first smiles of morning spread lovely in light ; 
As its roseate banner the eastern sky showeth 

Before it retreats the pale army of night. 


jan important meeting of the Arab chiefs, and 
confer with them upon the mode of immcedi- 
ately putting a stop to the importation of 
slaves from the interior to the coast. It will 
be a singular feature in the history of Negro 
slavery, should, after all, those, so called, bar- 
barian tribes, thus be the means of bringing 
to an end the abominable system, in spite of 
ithe efforts of this, so called, free and Chris- 
‘tian nation to perpetuate it :— 





“ The object of the traffic in slaves is gain, and habit 
has reconciled it to those who trade therein, without 
considering the enormity of the crime of taking by 
force the infant from its mother—or separating the wie 
from her husband—and dragging the victims over the 
burning sands of the desert—where they often expire 


Through the red gate of morn in the star vault of, under the lash of the slave-driver !—towards the coast, 


Heaven, 
The light of the world pours his glorious beams ; 
To the grey clouds of night ruby blushes are given, 
And flushes in burning gold forests and streams. 


From bright upening roses fresh sparkles are breaking, 
As sunbeams give glory to morn’s pearly dew; 
Ambrosia]-breathed lilies, to joy bid us waken, 
As gems on their satin-grey leaves kindle too. 


The husbandman hastens with joy to employment, 
His arm swings the scythe, or the plough guides 
along ; 
Through the woods the plumed minstrels in fearless 
enjoyment 
Wave fleetly the wing, and wake sweetly the song. 


Oh, Father, midst these, thy own works, I adore thee! 
Creator, sustainer of all! they are thine! 
In the stars’ shining courses, the sun's strength and 
glory, 
We trace the high impress of Wisdom divine! 
Thou kindlest the day-torch the world to enlighten ; 
Thou givest the winds tireless pinions to sweep ; 
To the earth the soft dew-drops to water and brighten ; 
To planets their path through the blue trackless 
p» 


Thou reared up the mountains, rock-rooted and hoary ; 
Thou bade the rich mine in their dark bosoms be; 
Thou spread out the firmament boundless in glory, 


And clouds with their shadows and showers are of 


thee ! 


In the brook’s finny tenant, with life animated, 
Thy fingers the blood-bearing channels hast laid; 
Thou hast the huge elephant wisely created, 
And instinct with motion and appetite made. 


Heavens boundless blue vault in thy workmanship 
founded, 
Thy hand did its arch over emptiness lay ; 
Unmeasured creations by thee only bounded, 
Await but thy bidding to vanish away! 


O Lord, at thy greatness my soul fails before thee, 
And lost in amazement must silently bow ; 

The spirit that could for each work give thee glory, 
Must needs be as infinite even as thou! } 


No longer to grasp the unlimited soaring, 
My spirit sinks blinded, o’erpowered by thy rays; 
But thou whom the angels in Heaven are adoring, 
Needs not a poor earth-worm to speak of thy praise! 
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We insert below an extract of an interest- 
ing letter of H. Warrington, the British Con- 
sul at Tripoli, dated “ British Consulate, 26th 


| to be exhibited in the public bazaar, and thence trans- 
ported to a foreign land, where they are sold to gratily 
the avarice or the passions of man. 

“One great God rules over all, both the black and the 
white! And can we bring our minds to believe that He 
can sanction such abominable acts of cruelty to our fel- 
low-creatures ? 

“ Believe me, No. His mercy, his forgiveness, his 
benevolence and justice, extend to all his creatures. 
The black and the white enjoy his Almighty care. 

“It is evident that the object is gain. I, therefore, 
in the name of my sovereign, and common humanity, 
call your attention to a more honourable pursuit in com. 

merce, where the profit and advantages will be ten or a 
hundred fold, Look to the natural resources of the in- 
terior, where the following articles invite you to trade 
therein :—gold dust, ivory, ostrich feathers, gum, skins, 
indigo, senna, &c,” 


** Notes on Insects, No. 2,” is reluctantly 
deferred until next week. 


—_——~—— -—— 


Drep, at the residence of his son-in-law, Thomas 
Wickersham, Columbiana county, Ohio, on the 10th of 
Fiith month, 1842, Joun Samos, in the 84th year of his 
age, an esteemed member of Middleton Monthly Meet- 
ing. His last illness was painful in a high degree, which 


the last. He expressed, that he believed his work was 
done ; that he saw nothing in his way; and that he 
had a well-grounded hope he would be received into 
everlasting rest-—frequently desiring to be favoured 
with patience to hold out to the end; which was merci- 
fully granted. 


, on the 3lst of Fifth month last, aged 12 years 
and a few weeks, Saran B., daughter of George B. and 
Sidney Allen, members of Springfield Meeting, Penn- 
sylvania. In the course of this dear child’s illness, 
which continued near three weeks, she was brought 
under conflict of mind, from a fear that she was not pre- 
pared for the change, which she apprehended was about 
to take place; saying, “ I am afraid I have loved earth 
and earthly things more than my Heavenly Father ; and 
that I am a castaway.” At one time, after speaking 
of some things which lay with weight on her mind, she 
repeated the passage, “ ‘There is joy in Heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine 
just persons that need no repentance ;” and soon after, 
having been favoured with a season of quiet, remarked, 
“I have had a very comfortable time,—comfortable botb 
in body and mind. I think my Heavenly Father has 
been near me.” Her conflict of mind being again re- 
newed, she some days after expressed herself thus : “O 
Lord! forgive a sinful child, that knows not what to do ; 
that if I die, I may go where I shall praise thee for- 
ever.” At the close, an evidence was afforded that the 
prayer of her heart was granted. 





he bore with the fortitude and resignation becoming a 
His mental faculties remained unimpaired to 
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Observations on Baptism : being a Reply to a| by one or two incidents in the history of Paul. 
Letter on that subject, addressed to the So-| Thus we find Apollos diligently teaching the 


ciety of Friends.—By Exocu Lewis. 
(Continued from page 359.) 


Our author, by way of a reply to the asser- 
tion, that our Saviour never speaks of water 
baptism, save when he refers to the baptism 
of John, inquires with great apparent solem- 
nity, unto what did Jesus refer, when he told 


things of the Lord, though he knew only the 
baptism of John; and Paul found certain dis- 
ciples at Ephesus, who had been baptized only 
with John’s baptism. 

But those who consider the baptism with 
water as a standing ordinance of the Christian 
church, hold the opinion, if I understand 
them, that our Saviour, when he gave his 


Nicodemus, that except a man be born of final instruction to his disciples after his re- 


water and of the spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God? He asks whether this 
refers to John’s baptism; and replies in the 
negative ; “ for John did not baptize with the 
spirit.” He then proceeds to inquire very 
seriously, how we can neglect that water bap- 
tism which John administered—which Christ 
received at John’s hands—which the apostles 
administered—and which the church of Christ 
has maintained from the beginning ? ‘To show 
that our Saviour, in this passage, referred to 
baptism by water, a quotation is introduced 
from the Epistle of Paul to Titus, in which 
he speaks of being saved by the washing of 
regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost. 
Here we are told, baptism is recognized as a 
regeneration ; and that a direct reference is 
made to water baptism, and this not the bap- 
tism of John. 

When a man undertakes to instruct others, 
and particularly when those instructions are 
designed to remodel the doctrines of a large 
religious Society, he ought at least to under- 
stand his own doctrines. In the early part of 
this letter, we are informed that baptism by 
water is to be received only as a sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace; but here we are 
taught that it is recognized as a regeneration. 
If we adopt the opinion of our author, we are 
to believe that our Saviour, in his declaration 
to Nicodemus, referred to a baptism with 
water which John administered ; and yet not 
to the baptism of John. We are to consider 
the baptism with water only as a sign ; and 
yet as a regeneration, without which a man 
cannot enter the kingdom of God. 1 hope this | 
writer will excuse us from adopting his theory, 
till he can frame one consistent with itself, 
and with the doctrine of Paul. 

Let us look a little further into this subject. 
The baptism to which our Lord submitted, 
was unquestionably the baptism of John. We 
have no intimation in Scripture, and I believe 
the advocates of water baptism do not pretend, 
that previous to our Lord’s resurrection, there 
was any baptism with water in use among 
his disciples, except the baptism of John. 
That was a baptism unto repentance, very 
similar to the Jewish baptism of conversion. 
The disciples of Christ were commissioned 
to preach the doctrine of repentance. The 
substance of their testimony is given in nearly 
the same words as the doctrine of John. As 
their preaching and that of John were essen- 
tially the same, and we have no intimation 
that their baptism, when the disciples did 
baptize with water, was different from that of 
John, we may fairly conclude, that the bap- 
tism of John was the only one in which water 
was used among the disciples, until the time 
of our Lord’s crucifixion. This is confirmed 


surrection, directed them to baptize their 
converts in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost; that this bap- 
tism, though administered, so far as the water 
was concerned, in the same way as John’s 
was; yet being accompanied by the declara- 
tion, that it was done in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, it became the 
baptism of Christ, and not of John. 

Supposing now this theory to be correct, 
we can scarcely conceive that our Saviour, in 
his discourse with Nicodemus, referred to a 
baptism not then instituted, and made its 
reception an indispensable condition of sal- 
vation. 

The declaration of our Lord to Nicode- 
mus, appears worthy of a further exami- 
nation. In the first place, he told him, except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God. 

This teaches the necessity of a new birth. 
But Nicodemus, like some of our modern com- 
mentators, was too little acquainted with the 
spirituality of the Christian religion, to under- 
stand our Lord’s meaning. He began to in- 
quire into the possibility of a second birth, in 
a literal sense. Our Saviour then repeated 
the instruction, in different terms; except a 
man be born of water and of the Spirit, he 


it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof; 
but canst not tell whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth ; so is every one that is born 
of the spirit ;” and still more strikingly, if we 
translate the word wvetue, in the same man- 
ner at the beginning and end of the verse. 
The spirit breatheth where it will ; thou hear- 
est the voice thereof, &c. 

The supposition that the Apostle Paul, in 
the passage cited from the Epistle to Titus, 
even alludes to the practice of water baptism, 
is strained. He had been treating of the pol- 
lutions in which they were once immersed, 
and from which they had been redeemed by 
the goodness of God. “ But after that the 
kindness and love of God our Saviour toward 
man appeared, not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but according to his 
mercy he saved us, by the washing of regener- 
ation, and renewing of the Holy Ghost ; which 
he shed on us abundantly, through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour; that, being justified by 
his grace, we should be made heirs according 
to the hope of eternal life.” If this passage 
recognizes baptism with water as a regener- 
ation, the apostle must have considered it as 
something more than a sign. But what reason 
can we find for supposing that the apostle had 
water baptism in view, when he mentioned 
the washing of regeneration! Besides the 
inconsistency of considering an outward rite, 
which we are told is only a sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace, as an actual regeneration, 
the context clearly proves, that by the wash- 
ing of regeneration, the apostle does not mean 
the baptism with water. He declares, that it 
was “ not by work of righteousness which we 
have done.” But if the washing of regener- 
ation, by which, in conjunction with the re. 
newing of the Holy Ghost, they were saved, 


cannot see the kingdom of God. If the word; was the baptism with water, it is not easy to 
water must be taken literally, why not give a| perceive how we can avoid the conclusion, 
literal construction to the whole passage?) that this salvation was effected, at least in 
But certainly no one will assert, that to be| part, by works which they had done, or which 
sprinkled or immersed, iz literally to be born| others had done for them; and certainly our 
of water. To give the text a construction author will hardly deny, that a work which 
strictly literal, is impossible. We have the | was conducive to salvation, was a work of 
authority of Bishop Taylor, for considering | righteousness. Hence this passage, as con- 
water, in this passage, as a figure; for he| strued by our author, contradicts itself. 

expressly declares, that water and the spirit} I readily agree with our author, that being 
here signify the same thing ; and by water is| born of water and of the spirit, refers to the 
meant the effect of the spirit, cleansing and | same important change in the human soul, as 
purifying the soul. The learned Adam Clarke, | the washing of regeneration and renewing of 
though an advocate of water baptism, observes| the Holy Ghost; but require clearer proof 
on this passage ; “ It is not necessary, that by | than he has offered, before 1 can admit that 
water and the spirit, (in this place) we should | elementary water has any part in the process. 


understand two different things ; it is probably | 


only an elliptical form of speech for the Holy 
Spirit, under the similitude of water, “as in 
Matt. iii. 3, the Holy Ghost and fire, do not 
mean two things, but one; viz. the Holy 
Ghost under the similitude of fire, per- 
vading every part, refining and purifying the 
whole.” 

That the word water was used only as a 
figure, and that the birth alluded to was a 
spiritual one, must be obvious from what im- 
mediately follows: that which is born of the 
flesh, is flesh ; and that which is born of the 
spirit, is spirit. ‘The secret operation of the 
Holy Spirit is beautifully illustrated in the 
subsequent verse ; “‘ The wind bloweth where 





He must prove what has never been proved, 
viz. that baptizing with water has been com- 
manded, upon competent authority, as an ordi- 


| nance of universal and perpetual obligation in 


the church of Christ, before I can recognize 
either the new birth or a regeneration, in any 
application of elementary water. Till this is 
proved, we must be permitted to behold, in 
the passages before us, a clear and graphic 
description of the purification, which the spi- 
rit of our Lord produces in the obedient 
soul; and to leave the application of ele- 
mentary water to those who are satisfied to 
remain in bondage to the weak and beggarly 
elements. 

We are told in the letter, that the disciples 
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of our Lord baptized with water under his 
supervision, and that this was a sanction of it. 
In this case, as in some others, we may ob- 
serve, that the doctrine which the writer 
desires to establish, requires that a small 
interpolation should be admitted into the text. 
The inspired historian has not been quite full 
enough for his purpose. In the text, we are 
informed that the Jews had heard “ that Jesus 
made and baptized more disciples that John.” 
But the historian immediately adds, evidently 
with a view of rectifying an erroneous repre- 
sentation, “though Jesus himself baptized 
not, but his disciples.” This certainly does 
not assert, or even imply, that they baptized 
by his command, or under his supervision. 
The disciples were under the Jewish law, the 
rites of which were not then fulfilled: the 
ministry and baptism of John, as already ob- 
served, may be considered as the link con- 
necting the legal and Christian dispensations. 
John’ was therefore described by our Lord 
himself, as being placed at the head of the 
former, and at the foot of the latter. Among 
those born of women, there hath not arisen a 
ter than John the Baptist ; yet, the least 

n the me vain of heaven is greater than he. 

To the declaration in the Tract, “ that the 
apostles were not purified, nor prepared for 
their services by baptism, by sprinkling, or 
by washing their flesh with water,” he replies, 
by asking, whether this is true; and then 
proceeds to state, that two of them are known 
to have been baptized, and that they all pro- 
bably were. Hence, he says, we have two 
contradictions to the assertion, that the 
apostles of Christ were not baptized with 
water, The writer of the Tract, however, 
does not say the disciples were not baptized 
with water; but that they were not purified 
or prepared for their services by baptism, 
by sprinkling, or by washing the flesh with 
water, Where then is the contradiction? 

If it could be proved that two of them were 
baptized with water, that would be no contra- 
diction of the declaration of the Tract ; unless 
it could be shown that they were purified or 
prepared for their service by this baptism ; 
particularly, as we have no information 
whether the rest were baptized or not. But 
how do we know that two of them were bap- 
tized with water? Is it any where asserted 
that John baptized his own disciples? We 
may suppose, if we will, that he did; or we 
may suppose that he did not. In either case 
it is only conjecture ; for the sacred historian 
has passed over the case in silence. But sup- 
pose that Andrew when he became a disciple 
of John, was baptized with the baptism of 
John; does that circumstance, even if fairly 
proved, bring us any nearer to the conclusion 
upon which the whole controversy turns; 
that baptism with water is an ordinance of 
Christ, and of perpetual obligation in his 
church ? 

It is probable the apostles were all circum- 
cised; Paul tells he was; yet, he and Barna- 
bas opposed those Jewish Christians who 
insisted upon the circumcision of their Gentile 
converts ; and their judgment upon this point 
was confirmed by the council at Jerusalem. 
And we may remark that this council, after a 
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full discussion of the questions which came | 


before them, and which appeared by the con- 
text to have included the whole Mosaic law, 
came to a conclusion, sanctioned by the Holy 
Spirit, how far the Jewish observances were 
obligatory upon their Gentile converts. In 
this celebrated decision, we cannot fail to 
observe a tinge of Jewish predilections. The 
Gentile Christians were required to abstain 
from things strangled, and from blood. If the 
apostles and elders had considered the baptism 
of water as an essential appendage to conver- 
sion, that seems to have been the time to de- 
clare it. But the subject is passed in silence. 
As that venerable council was then engaged 


in drawing a line between the ceremonials of 


the Mosaic law, and the requisitions of the 
Christian dispensation, it is difficult to believe 
that the baptism with water, so evidently bor- 
rowed from the legal washings, would have 
been overlooked, if the members had held 
the opinions respecting it, which many of our 
modern professors appear so zealous to main- 
tain. 

We are informed, indeed, that Paul was 
baptized ; and I admit what is not asserted, 
that this was with water; but what do the 
advocates of water baptism gain by this con- 
cession? We find no intimation in the nar- 
rative, that Ananias was commanded to bap- 
tize him. In announcing his mission, he de- 
clared, “ that the Lord hen had sent him, 
that he might receive his sight, and be filled 
with the Holy Ghost.” If Ananias baptized 
him, as we may readily suppose he did, there 
is nothing to prove that he did so by Divine 
authority. The account which Paul after- 
wards gave of Ananias, that he was a devout 
man, according to the law, having a good 
report of all the Jews who dwelt at Damas- 
cus, leads to the conclusion, that he was a 
Jewish convert to the Christian faith. This 


administration of water baptism, a baptism of 


conversion, may therefore be attributed quite 
as rationally, to his Jewish predilections, as to 


any supposed connection with the doctrines of 


Christianity. But, however, we may attempt 
to account for the baptism of Paul, as we have 
no intimation in the account left by the his- 
torian, that Ananias administered this rite by 
Divine command, we cannot correctly suppose 
such a command, and make that supposition 
the basis of an argument. 

The writer of the letter considers it un- 
sound and illogical, to conclude that Chris- 
tians need not be baptized with water now, 
because our Saviour may have received bis 
disciples without requiring them to be baptized 
with water. But perhaps he will agree that 
a conclusion in favour of water baptism is 
quite as unsound and illogical as one against 
it; unless we have some data to support it. 
Now, the doctrine in question here, is the 
practice of our Lord, in the reception of his 
disciples who were put into the apostleship. 
Of the twelve chosen by himself, during his 
personal continuance on earth, one was un- 
questionably a disciple of John the Baptist ; 
and therefore, was probably baptized with 
water, before he became a disciple of Christ. 
Of the baptism of the other eleven, we know 
nothing. The historians have not thought 


on that subject appears in the text. 
tainly was not enjoined; although, as al- 
ready observed, this appears to have fur- 
nished an occasion which would hardly have 
been neglected, if the assembly had judged it 


essential. 


name of the Father, &c. 











the subject of sufficient \mportance to claima 
place in their records. \ Paul was afterwards 
called to the apostleship, and (we may sup- 
pose) baptized by Ananias, a Jewish Chris- 
tian. But whether with or without Divine 
authority, we are not informed. 

We are told by our author that the assem- 
bly at Jerusalem “abandoned Jewish cere- 
monies, because the Jewish ritual was abolish- 
ed; but they preserved baptism with water, 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 


of the Holy Ghost ; because it was not a Jew- 


ish, but a Christian ordinance.” 

In this sentence, short as it is, there are 
several gratuitous assumptions; which I ap- 
prehend are not easily proved. In the first 
place, what evidence is there that the assem- 
bly retained baptism with water? Not a word 
It cer- 


In the next place, from what passage of 


Scripture do we learn that the disciples ever 
baptized with water, im the name of the 


Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 


Ghost? No case of the kind is recorded. 
They are said to have baptized in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. 
that this must be presumed, because our Sa- 


It will, perhaps, be said, 


viour commanded them to baptize in the 
But as water is not 
mentioned in the text, we have no right to 
presume that water was intended. On 
this point, however, more will appear in the 


sequol. 


Lastly. How do we know that the diséi- 
ples who continued the baptism with water, 
continued it because it was a Christian ordi- 
nance? Did they ever declare it a Christian 
ordinance ? Or is there a solitary text, in any 
part of the New Testament, from which we 


can fairly infer, that it was so regarded by 


the primitive Christians? 
But we are told they abandoned circumci- 


sion ; and yet did not give up baptism. As 


they did not command either baptism or cir- 


cumcision, it is not easy to find authority for 


the assertion, that they abandoned the one 
and retained the other. If either was after- 
wards practised by the apostles, it certainly 
was not in consequence of any recorded deci- 
sion of that assembly. Notwithstanding Paul 
had zealously opposed those Judaizing Chris- 
tians at Antioch, yet we find him so far yield- 
ing to the prejudices of his nation, as to cir- 
cumcise his friend Timothy, whom he wished 
to take with him. Hence, we perceive that 
circumcision was not totally abandoned, when 
the decree of the council at Jerusalem was 
obtained. We find long after this, that Paul 
still walked orderly, and kept the Jewish law ; 
because he was unwilling to give offence to his 
brethren, who were zealous of the law. See- 
ing then that the requisitions of the Mosaic 
law were permitted, for a time, to mingle with 
the practises of the Jewish Christians, we need 
not be surprised to find the baptism with water 
retaining a place, with other relics of a former 
dispensation, in the practice of the primitive 
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Christians. A practice under these circum- 
stances is one thing, an injunction to per- 
petuate that practice, is another; and that 
injunction is not found in the New Testa- 
ment. 

The fact, that Peter commanded those who 
were converted by his ministry at the house 
of Cornelius, to be baptized in the name of 
the Lord, is adduced as evidence, that he con- 
sidered water baptism necessary for those who 
had received the Holy Ghost. We are not 
informed why Peter gave this order. It is 
probable that very few, if any, except Jews, 
had till that time been converted to Christi- 
anity. Baptism with water was unquestion- 
ably an usual goncomitant to conversjon 
among the Jews, and was sometimes used 
among the primitive Christians. We may 
therefore consider this baptism as being ad- 
ministered, not because it was a part of the 
Christian religion, or had any connection 
with salvation ; but, asa relic of the preceding 
and decreasing dispensation. 

The writer next argues, that the declara- 
tion in the Epistle of Peter, though it testifies 
to the insufficiency of the mere outward rite, 
proves ‘* nothing against its necessity as a part 
of the whole sacrament, which consists of an 
outward sign, and an inward grace.” I freely 
admit, that if it could be fairly proved from 
any part of the New Testament, that the true 
Christian baptism, which is essential to salva- 
tion, consists of an outward sign, and an in- 
ward grace, such proof would not be overturn- 
ed by this passage. But let us examine this 
or any other text, and see whether we can find 
any intimation that baptism consists of two 
parts. After speaking in this place of the ark, 
by which Noah and his family were saved 
from the waters of the flood, the apostle adds: 
The antitype,* whereof baptism also now doth 
save us, (not the putting away of the filth of 
the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience 
toward God,) by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. If we admit what this passage clearly 
implies, that there is a baptism which saves, 
and that this is not a baptism with water,— 
but of a spiritual nature ; then, unless we can 
find some Scripture testimony to support the 
opinion, that water is a necessary ingredient 
in this saving baptism, we are unavoidably led 
to the conclusion, that the doctrine advocated 
by our author is not scriptural. But in what 
part of the Scriptures do we find the asser- 
tion, that Christian baptism consists of an 
outward sign and an inward grace? We fre- 
quently meet with notice of the baptism with 
water, and the baptism with the Holy Spirit, 
as two things; but never as parts of one bap- 
tism. Perhaps our author does not mean to 
say that baptism consists of two parts; but 
that the whole sacrament consists of an out- 
ward sign and an inward grace. As the word 
sacrament does not occur in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, I must take the liberty to suppose that 
something is meant by it, which is not found 
in the Scriptures. When the Roman Catho- 





* This is unquestionably the proper translation of 
the Greek avtiturev not the “ like figure.” Yet the 
common translation, though rather obscure, does not 
assist the advocates of water baptism. 


lics say there are seven sacraments, and the 
Protestants, that there are only two, I appre- 
hend we should not easily find a Scripture 
term which being substituted for the word 
sacrament, would leave the disputants exactly 
where they are. If we use laws, precepts, 
commandments, ordinances, or any of those 
expressions which abound in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, we shall find we are expressing some- 
thing else than what Christian professors 
mean to denote by the term sacrament. This 
term being borrowed from the Roman oath ; 
having occasioned numerous disputes among 
the professors of the Christian faith, without 
enforcing or elucidating in any de the 
true doctrines of Christianity; and being 
withal nowhere found in the Scriptures of 
truth, we reject it altogether as unworthy of 
a place in the exposition of a Christian doc- 
trine. 

The apostle has given us, in the passage 
above cited, a clear and comprehensive ac- 
count of what the saving baptism is, and what 
itis not. If the writer of the letter, or any 
body else, can prove that baptism with water 
is requisite to render the spiritual purification 
here referred to, complete and effectual, the 
proof must certainly be drawn from some 
other source. Nothing appears, or is inti- 
mated in this place, of any other baptism 
being required. 

The conclusion, that we must either admit 
water baptism as a part of the true saving 
baptism, or deny the necessity of faith and of 
works, is certainly not very clearly deduced. 
We are plainly informed, that faith without 
works is dead ; (James ii. 17 ;) and the apostle 
testified, that the Ephesians, to whom he was 
writing, were saved by grace, through faith ; 
and that not of themselves, it was the gift of 
God ; not of works, lest any man should 
boast. (Eph. ii. 8, 9.) These and numerous 
other passages of Scripture sufficiently demon- 
strate, that our salvation is to be primarily 
attributed to the Divine mercy ; that the offers 
of grace must be received by faith; and that 
faith must be perfected and kept alive by those 
works to which it leads. But we nowhere 
find it declared, that the baptism of the spirit, 
without the baptism with water, is dead or 
imperfect. 


(To be concluded.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
ANNE WRIGHT. 


The account of this dedicated woman will 
be best related in the words of her husband, 
who did not make religious profession with 
Friends. He could and did appreciate her 
worth ; and if the quaint phraseology, minute 
details, and unadorned simplicity of his style, 
may not gratify the delicate ear, the senti- 
ments of a sincere heart may interest the feel- 
ing mind. 


“ A brief and true relation of Anne, the wife 
of William Wright, of Castledermot, in the 
County of Kildare, in Ireland, who deceas- 
ed the 1st day of December, 1670. 


“T, William Wright, of Castledermot, afore- 
said, being well known in the counties of Kil- 


dare, Catherlough,* Wicklow, and city of 
Dublin, &c., do hereby truly and faithfully 
certify and testify these things following, con- 
cerning my dear wife, Anne Wright. 

“ It is very well known to many yet living, 
as well as myself, that from her childhood she 
was very zealous for God, and a constant fre- 
quenter of the most reformed way of Chris- 
tianity, as may be plentifully witnessed in and 
about Kendal, in Westmoreland; also in 
Great Yarmouth, in Norfolk; and Dublin, in 
Ireland; and, last of all, at Castledermot, 
aforesaid, where she lived her last thirteen 
years, and more. But at Dublin, before she 
came from thence a year or two, she heard 
some of those people called Quakers, and was 
mightily taken with them; but, by the per- 
suasion of Dr. Winter, then provost of the 
College of Dublin, and other friends, to whom 
she was recommended by William Bridge, 
pastor of the church of Yarmouth; and so, 
being received into fellowship with them, the 
said doctor sent for her to the college, from 
our house, at Cock-hill, in Dublin; and I, be- 
ing at home, went with her to the doctor, who, 
walking into the college-garden with us, 
directed his speech to her, and told her, *‘ He 
heard that she had stepped out of God’s way, 
and had gone to hear those deluded witches 
and sorcerers, the Quakers ;’ to which we an- 
swered, and said, ‘ We hoped they were no 
such persons, but truly feared God ;’ or to that 
purpose. He said again, ‘ AsI am a prophet 
of the Lord, they are witches, sorcerers, de- 
luders, and deluded ; and I charge you,’ speak- 
ing to her, ‘ never to hear them any more ; and 
I must have you to promise me so to do; at 
which, I said, ‘ Sir, she shall not promise you 
that.” *‘ Why so? said he. ‘ Because,’ said 
I, ‘I know her spirit better than you do; she 
is of a timorous and melancholy spirit ; and if 
she should promise such a thing, and after- 
wards repent of it, or break it, I should never 
have peace with her; therefore, she shall come 
under no such promise ; but it’s very like she 
shall forbear, till it further appear whether 
they be such people or no, as you say they 
are.’ So he laid his charge upon her not to 
hear them any more, and so left off. After 
which time, she did forbear to hear them, 
about twelve years, but would read their 
books, and was much taken with their humi- 
lity of spirit, and great patience in their great 
sufferings ; and about the beginning of June, 
1669, I hearing divers of the people called 
Quakers, at Dublin, (they being newly come 
out of England,) and finding such powerful 
words, and living praises amongst them, was 
very desirous that my dear wile should hear 
them also, who, I did believe, would well ap- 
prove of them ; and, besides all that, I desired 
to have her approbation of them. 

“ So, on Robert Lodge, and one William 
Atkinson, coming to New Garden, about three 
miles from Castledermot, where the said peo- 
ple had, and yet have, a meeting-place, and I 
hearing of them there, some neighbours de- 
sired I would let them have a meeting at my 
house, | having a large barn; to which I 
readily consented. And so, upon the 13th of 


* Now «pelled Carlow. 
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June, 1669, there was a meeting; and the | heeding of such fancies, as I supposed that which is thus committed, will, in a few years, 
|was; but she was restless to get me to yield, | be seriously felt, if care is not taken to check 


said Robert Lodge did speak, pray, and praise 
the Lord, with such wonderful and powerful 
words of truth and living praise, as I never 
heard from the mouth of any man before, ex- 
cept one Thomas Loe, another of them. And 
he so continued, forcing tears plentifully from 
many, for above five hours, without any inter- 
mission, tautology, or vain repetition of words 
whatsoever ; and though there were some that 
watched to catch at his words, yet they found 
none ; as themselves have confessed. 


“And this Robert Lodge was the first of 


the Quakers, so called, that she had heard 
since the charge laid upon her by Dr. Winter, 
except by way of discourse, wherein she op- 
posed none, at whose admirable parts, gifts, 
and grace, she was very much astonished. 
But before he began to speak, she had thought 
to have locked herself up in a room ; but those 
thoughts prevailed not; for which thoughts, 
after she had heard him, she was much con- 
founded in herself, and cast down; yet she 
continued in an excellent, fine, humble pos- 
ture, and in a moderate way, for about two or 
three months after. But, upon consideration, 
that when in praise and prayers to the great 
God of heaven and earth, we speak to him as a 
siugle person, thee and thou, and yet to a mor- 
tal man, whether king, prince, lord, knight, or 
other superiors, we speak to him in the plural 
number, you, as a word more honourable than 
the other, lest we should displease him or 
them as men; and to speak thee and thou to 
our inferiors, as we did to God, was a great 
sin, no doubt, she thought. To which I an- 
swered her, ‘ It must needs be so, if so be that 
we should speak to God, as we do to our infe- 
riors. But when we speak to God, we come 
in another manner of way and style ; as, thou, 
O Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel ; 
and unto thee, O Lord, belongeth praise ; and 
against thee, thee only, have I sinned, c. : 
the same that was given him of all his saints. 
Here it is looked upon as a far higher title 
and style, being given to God, without any 
dissimulation, more than either ye or you is to 
any single person, though a prince.’ And to 
this purpose I argued with her. But this 
was no satisfaction to her; but from that time 
she used the single word to single persons ; 
which, without doubt, is most proper in all 
languages, and, for ought I know, is least 
used in our English tongue; but to say posi- 
tively that it is a sin for an Englishman to use 
his own native country speech, I cannot find 
it out; yet I wish none to be offended at it, 
no more than King Charles is, who receives 
it often without taking offence at it, as far as 
ever I heard. 

“ Well, towards April, 1670, she had a 
strong motion or command from God, as she 
said, to go to Dublin, into some Cathedral 
there, in sackcloth and ashes ; but she was in 
some trouble of mind how to reveal it to me, 
and to get my consent; and I heard of it by 
another, before she spoke to me herself; but 
at last she spoke of it to me, and told me, I 


must be content to give her up to the work of 


the Lord freely. I told her, she was my wife 
till death, and till then I was not willing to 






























and give way; but I gave her none at all at 
that time, though she begged hard, with many 
tears, which made me weep also, insomuch, 
that when she came to take her leave of me, 
I would not suffer her to kiss me, but put her 


from me, nor give her a penny of money, nor 


was I willing to lend her a horse ; but when I 
saw she could not be stopped without force, 
but was resolved to go on foot, crying out, 
She could not, nor must not disobey the Lord 
God ; I gave way to the man that rode before 
her, that she might, if she would, take an old 
horse she used to ride on. 


the manner of her parting with me, they 
persuaded her to return again, doubting the 
reality of her call; and advising her to the 
contrary, as it was told me; or at least to wait, 
and be sure to have a true call. So she came 
home again, about four days after she went, 
without doing any thing. 


go again, being more and more troubled, that 
she had not done her first intended work ; 
whereupon, I, perceiving her trouble, and how 
she laboured daily to please me in every th.ag, 
hoping thereby to gain my consent and wil- 
lingness to her new-intended journey, huving 
had so bad success, without my consent ; and 
I seeing her so restless in her mind till it was 
done, though she endeavoured to hide her 
troubles from me, as much as she could ; so I, 
seeing there was no way but one for her to 


peace outwardly, I was forced to let her go; 
which was no small joy to her. So she went ; 
and on the 17th of April she went to Patrick’s 
Cathedral in Dublin, in time of their singing 


hair, and ashes upon her head, and there stood 
till all was ended; and then told them, That 
was not the worship that God delighted in. 
But no man lifted a hand against her; but 
bade her depart in peace ; which she did ; and 
some said she was a mad woman, and some 
one thing, and some another ; but, within two 
or three days after, she came home rejoicing, 
and was merry and pleasant with me, and very 
loving. 
(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
THE OAK PRUNER. 


The oak trees in our neighbourhood pre- 
sent a singular appearance at this time, from 
the number of dead branches, from a quarter 
of an inch to an inch in diameter, which are 
hanging from their boughs; and the ground 
beneath is, in some places, almost covered 
with those which have fallen. Upon exami- 


as smoothly as by a saw; and it is evident 
that they have hung by the bark until blown 
down. The pith has been eaten away; and 
upon splitting up the branch, we shall discover 
the author of the mischief, in the form of a 


part with her ; and I desired her to leave off} white worm, about an inch long. ‘The damage 


jthe ravages of this insect. 


So, on the Ist of 
April, 1670, she went to Dublin; and talking 
with some of her friends about it, and telling 


“ But, within ten days after, she must needs 


have peace of conscience, and me to be of 


and common prayer, in black sackcloth of 





nation, they appear to have their wood cut off 


In the excellent 
report of Dr. Harris, on the Insects of Massa- 
chusetts injurious to vegetation, | find the fol- 
lowing account of the beetle which commits 
this mischief, and which is more numerous in 
our neighbourhood than has been before ob- 
served. Let every farmer examine his oaks, 
and collect and burn the dead branches while 
the worm is still in them. 8. 


Haverford, Eighth mo. 5th, 1842. 


“ The ground beneath black and white oaks 
is often observed to be strewn with small 
branches, neatly severed from these trees, as 
if cut off with a saw. Upon splitting open 
the cut end of a branch, im the autumn or 
winter, after it has fallen, it will be found to 
be perforated to the extent of six or eight 
inches in the course of the pith, and a slender 
grub, the author of the mischief, will be found 
to be discovered therein. In the spring, this 
grub is transformed to a pupa, and in June or 

uly it is changed to a beetle, and comes out 
of the branch. The history of this insect was 
first made public by Professor Peck, who 
called it the oak-pruner, or Stenocorus (Ela- 
phidion) putator. In its adult state, it is a 
slender long-horned beetle, of a dull brown 
colour, sprinkled with grey spots, composed 
of very short, close hairs; the antenne are 
longer than the body in the males, and equal 
to its length in the other sex, and the third 
and fourth joints are tipped with a small spine 
or thorn ; the thorax is barrel-shaped, and not 
spined at the sides ; and the scutel is yellowish 
white. It varies in length, from four and a 
half to six tenths of an inch. It lays its eggs 
in July ; each egg placed close to the axilla 
or joint of a leaf-stalk, or of a small twig, 
near the extremity of a branch. The grub 
hatched from it penetrates at that spot to the 
pith, and then continues its course towards 
the body of the tree, devouring the pith, and 
thereby forming a cylindrical burrow, several 
inches in length, in the centre of the branch. 

“ Having reached its full size, which it does 
towards the end of summer, it divides the 
branch at the lower end of its burrow, by 
gnawing away the wood transversely from 
within, leaving only the ring of bark untouch- 
ed. It then retires backwards, stops up the 
end of its hole, near the transverse section, 
with fibres of the wood, and awaits the fall of 
the branch, which is usually broken off, and 
precipitated to the ground by the autumnal 
winds. The leaves of the oak are rarely shed 
before the branch falls, and thus serve to break 
the shock. Branches of five or six feet in 
length, and an inch in diameter, are thus se- 
vered by these insects; a kind of pruning that 
must be injurious to the trees, and should be 
guarded against, if possible. By collecting 
the fallen branches in the autumn, and burn- 
ing them before the spring, we prevent the 
development of the beetles, while we derive 
some benefit from the branches as fuel.” 
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